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It is easy perhaps to overlook this, for it is true, if we regard
science as concerned ultimately only with the strictly verifiable,
that the scientific imagination is only instrumental to the
work of science in discovering fresh data and sequences. In
science there is no resting, so to speak, in the imagination. The
scientist presses on to the discovery of demonstrable fact.
It is not his business, as Wordsworth said it ought to be the
business of the poet, 'to carry sensation into the midst of the
objects of science itself, and to contemplate these objects as
an enjoying and suffering being'. It is not in the enjoyment but
in the use of the imagination that the scientist is absorbed.
But, though the function of the imagination in science is
subordinated to the discovery of fact, it is none the less vital
and important.
The imagination, then, is an integral part of all our experience.
It is the necessary condition of all perception, and is present
in the simplest apprehension of the world; for it is that which
in all experience, of whatever kind, gathers the limited and
fragmentary data which are given to the senses into unity.1
It gives order to the data by transcending and unifying them
into imagined wholes, which as such have no place in scientific
knowledge; for scientific knowledge, proceeding by observation
and experiment, has to do, as Russell rightly insists, only
with sense-data.
We observed that Kant, in introducing the notion of imagi-
nation as necessary to all apprehension of the world, looked
upon it as merely the understanding in action, as an aspect
merely of the understanding. Later, indeed, he seems to have
ceased to view it in that way, and to have come to regard it as
a distinct faculty, conditioning the activity of the understanding.
This later view which he took of the imagination is more
satisfactory, for the difference between the two activities is
striking. For whereas the life of the imagination consists in
the apprehension of individual wholes, the life of intelligence
1 See,^)n this matter, Prof. Kemp Smith's discussion in his Com-
mentary on Kant's Critique, pp. xxxix-xlv.